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BROADBENT. True. All the capable people in Ireland are
of English extraction. It has often struck me as a most
remarkable circumstance that the only party in parliament
which shews the genuine old English character and spirit
is the Irish party. Look at its independence, its determina-
tion, its defiance of bad Governments, its sympathy with
oppressed nationalities all the world over! How English!

DOYLE. Not to mention the solemnity with which it talks
old-fashioned nonsense which it knows perfectly well to be
a century behind the times. Thats English, if you like.

BROADBENT. No, Larry, no. You are thinking of the modern
hybrids that now monopolize England. Hypocrites, hum-
bugs, Germans, Jews, Yankees, foreigners, Park Laners,
cosmopolitan riffraff. Dont call them English. They dont
belong to the dear old island, but to their confounded new
empire; and by George! theyre worthy of it; and I wish
them joy of it.

DOYLE [unmoved by this outburst} There ! You feel better
now, dont you ?

BROADBENT [defiantly] I do.   Much better.

DOYLE. My dear Tom, you only need a touch of the Irish
climate to be as big a fool as I am myself. If all my Irish
blood were poured into your veins, you wouldnt turn a hair
of your constitution and character. Go and marry the most
English Englishwoman you can find, and then bring up your
son in Rosscullen; and that son's character will be so like
mine and so unlike yours that everybody will accuse me of
being his father. [With sudden anguish] Rosscullen! oh,
good Lord, Rosscullen ! The dullness! the hopelessness!
the ignorance! the bigotry !

BROADBENT [matter- of-factly\ The usual thing in the
county, Larry. Just the same here.

DOYLE [hastily] No, no: the climate is different. Here,
if the life is dull, you can be dull too, and no great harm
done. [Going off into a passionate dream] But your wits
cant thicken in that soft moist air, on those white springy
roads, in those misty rushes and brown bogs, on those hill-
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